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chlorates or chlorides, is the only substance 
which possesses the property of being colored 
by light, when chemically combined with metal- 
lic silver. 

The mode of operating recommended is, to 
form a tath with one-fourth by weight of the 
chloride, and three- fourths of water. When the 
muriatic acid is used with a salt of copper, we 
must add one-tenth of water. When the bath is 
composed of several substances, it is essential to 
filter the solution carefully, so as to obtain very 
transparent solutions, and it must be preserved 
in a well stoppered bottle. 

The quantity necessary to prepare two or 
.more plates should always he taken, because the 
bath is weakened considerably at each operation ; 
it can, however, be rendered active by the addi- 
tion of a few drops of muriatic acid. 

The purer the silver employed, the more per- 
fect is the impression, and the more intense the 
colors. 

The plate being very highly polished, which 
is best effected by tripoli powder and ammonia, 
is connected with the battery and then plunged 
into the bath, and kept there for some minutes ; 
it is then taken from the bath, washed in a large 
quantity of water, and dried over a spirit-lamp. 
The sunace thus produced is a dull neutral tint, 
often almost black, and upon exposing it to the 
light, the colors are produced by removing the 
blackness ; the surface is, in fact, eaten out iti 
colors. The sensibility of the plate appears to 
be increased by the action of heat, and when 
brought by the spirit-lamp to the cerise red color, 
it is in its most sensitive state. At present, how- 
ever, the plates cannot be rendered very sensi- 
tive, two or three hours being required to pro- 
duce a decided effect in the camera-obscura. It 
is, however, already found that the fluoride of 
sodium will very much accelerate the operation. 

The fixation of the colored image is, how- 
ever, still a point of considerable difiiculty, and 
although a certain degree of permanence has 
been recovered, the colors fade out by exposure, 
and eventually pass away. A kind of lacquer 
appears to have been applied to the plates we 
have seen, and ordinary diffused light does not 
seem to produce much change upon them. 

Such is an outline of the researches of M. 
Nifipce de Saint-Victor, as communicated by him 
to the Academy of Sciences— he is still zealously 
occupied in the inquiry, and we hope very shortly 
to be enabled to communicate some yet more 
important results. The problem is, however, 
solved ; we can produce pictures by the agency 
of the solar beam in natural colors ; that princi- 
ple which gives to the exterior creation the 
charm of color, will so regulate the chemical 
agency of the actinic power with which it is asso- 
ciated, that, on properly prepared surfaces, the 
images are painted in their native hues. The 
heliochromes will, we have no doubt, in a short 
time enable the artist to catch the ever-varying 
tints of nature, and preserve them as studies. 
This is certainly one of the greatest steps made 
in photography. Robert Hunt. 

We have freqtiently called the attention of the 
public to the experiments in heliochromy, which 
the Rev. Mr. Hill, of this state, is now making. 
We hoped to aiinounce before this the public 
exhibition of some of the results obtained by 
this gentleman. The only account of them we 
have seen besides the letter from Mr. Hill, 
which we published in part in a former number, 
is contained in the following, which we extract 
from TAe Daguerrian Journal, and which was 
written by its editor, Mr. Humphreys : 

We had hoped that ere this we should have 
had something more encouraging and satisfac- 
tory in relation to the HiUolype. 

It is our duty to our friends, as well as for the 
public interest, that we, so far as wo are able, 
now give an impartial view of the present posi- 
tion of Mr. Hill's process. From what we know 
we cannot see that Mr. H. has advanced a single 
step for the last six months. The specimens we 



have examined lead us to believe that Mr. H. 
finds it difficult to make the same "Singular 
Compound " with which he claims to have taken 
his most flattering results. 

We do not wish, nor would we endeavor, to 
depreciate the merit of Mr. Hill's alleged dis- 
covery. So far as relates to his having the nat- 
ural colors, we do not feel inclined to deny ; and, 
if the colors we have seen are truly the colors of 
nature, then Mr. Hill is entitled to the honor of 
a discovery. We can only give the reader the 
facts in relation to what we and others have 
seen, and leave him to draw his own conclusion. 

On the 19th of Sept. we received a letter from 
Mr. Hill : (as he has alluded to it in one dated 
on the 11th inst. which may hereafter appear in 
this Journal) we make only an extract which he 
refers to. In .speaking of showing us some of 
his results, he says, " enough to convince you of 
my having the colors." This letter was received 
in the evening, and we made preparations to take 
the earliest conveyance for his residence, where 
we arrived twenty-four hours after receiving it. 
We found several who are interested in the Da- 
guerreotype Art at his house : most of whom 
have seen some of his experiments, and are at 
liberty to speak of them in any way they see fit. 
The specimens we saw were taken from prints 
(principally French colored lithographs), with- 
out the aid of the camera ; and one circumstance 
goes to show that they were not transfers, as they 
are not equal to a very ordinary one. 

There were colors, and we are unable to de- 
cide whether they are the results of some spe- 
cies of transfers merely, or some other action; 
yet we feel confident they were never applied by 
the brush. Some of the plates had a predomi- 
nating color which was extended beyond its 
proper locality, by appearmg over nearly all the 
surface of the plate. We did not see clear blue, 
or yellmo : of any tint, the red and purple appear 
the most common, while green is very indistinct 
— wanting much in brilliancy. 

We saw a copy of a colored lithograph, repre- 
senting a figure of an Indian. This impression 
was on a full plate, and the red predominated : 
it being distinct all over the background, and at 
other points out of its proper locality. On the 
shadowed portions of the picture the red was 
brightest, yet not at all brilliant; in the lights, 
it assumed more of a pink. On this impression 
was .some ribbon of very dark green, so dark 
and dull that it required close examination to 
determine the color. On the head of the figure 
was a chief's cap of feathers, which were quite 
red. 

Another impression represented two birds. 
This plate had a back ground of purple or red 
hue. There were several other impressions with 
but faint colors, " scummy," and very indistinct, 
resembling in point of distinctness a Daguerreo- 
type impression developed only in parts, as is 
the case when the plate has received a coating 
with an excess of bromine. 

We also saw an impression of a rose bush, 
which had the green a little more distinct than 
any other of the numerous specimens; it was 
very dark, yet located in its proper place. On 
the buds of this bush there were blossoms tinged 
with light pink and purple, the background was 
of a grayish tint. This specimen, in connection 
with one of a Tiger lily, were the only ones that 
present any thing like even faint apologies for 
copies. The lily had a greenish stem, while the 
blossom was purple, with a number of spots, and 
at the mouth of the blossom, where properly 
should have been blue or violet, it was gray. Of 
these two last we cannot say the colors were 
brilliant, but they were, so far as developed, in 
their respective localities. 

To our knowledge we saw no picture that was 
taken by the aid of the camera. Mr. Hill ex- 
hibited to three gentlemen a picture which he 
said was taken by the camera; it was of a Bish- 
op, copied from a lithograph. This picture did 
not present as favorable an impression as many 
others. 

The specimens we saw were upon metallic 
plates, and resemble a varnished papier maclie 



case. They appear to have on their surface a 
substance somewhat resembling varnish. We 
saw Mr. H. buff on one of Lewis' wheels a plate 
with an impression upon it; he occupied time 
and weight sufficient to buff a full plate for an 
ordinary Daguerreotype. The result was, the 
plate received no scratch or other mark, but it 
served, rather than otherwise, to brighten the 
appearance of the picture, by polishing the var- 
nish-like surface. Mr. H. by the aid of some 
chemical action, in the presence of some gentle- 
men who saw his results, took off, almost in- 
stantly, this outer coating, and the plate was ren- 
dered like a new one, equally sensitive for any 
other impression. This induced us to believe 
that the outer coating is nothing more than some 
kind of varnish : and the fact that polishing the 
surface renders the impression brighter, which 
can be noticed when it has stood but a few sec- 
onds, leads us to fear that it is liable to be injured 
by exposure to the atmosphere. Again, while 
it is so susceptible to removal by a chemical 
agent, possessing .only that energy of action 
which will admit of its being applied to the sur- 
face of the plate by a small tuft of cotton held 
in the naked hand, we are inclined to think that 
it cannot be any thing Mke an enamelled surface. 

From the fact that to our knowledge we did 
not see a single specimen taken from nature, 
neither by the camera or other means ; also that 
we covZd not see the engravings from which the 
speciinens presented were taken, we were in- 
duced to urge, with calmness and persuasion, for 
other and more satisfactory proof, or something 
to convince us that the Daguerreotype was in 
any way likely to be superseded by Mr. Hill's 
process. This proof we have not had, further 
than Mr. Hill's own assertion, which we must 
say we do not feel warranted li discredit. 

Mr. Hill claims to have some superior speci- 
mens, and his description of them is expressive 
and beautiful. This assertion we cannot deny, 
but we have never heard of any one who has 
seen them. 

The following gentlemen have seen Mr. Hill's 
experiments: — J. Gurney, C. C. Harrison, A. 
Morand. C.W. Meade, and S. Holmes, of New- 
York; M. Shew, of Philadelphia; C. E.Johnson, 
of Cleveland, 0. ; C. L'Hommedieu, of Charles- 
ton, S. C. ; R. B. Churchill, of Albany, and sev- 
eral others whose names we do not know. 
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AET AND ARTISTS IN AJIEEICA. 

Leotze's Washington. — Before the present 
number of our Journal shall be published, the 
exhibition of this picture will have been open- 
ed, and the admiration it has already excited 
among the few who have seen it, confirmed and 
justified by the verdict of the people at large. 
It is the approbation of this class which the 
artist most ardently desires — the praise of the 
great body of citizens, uninstructe(^in the tech- 
nicalities of the school, but fully able to sympa- 
thize with and appreciate the noble qualities of 
courage and patriotism . which he has sought 
to embody in his work. " I want to know 
what the 'boys' will say of it," was his 
expressive remark to a friend. There was a 
great deal of philosophy in this sportive speech. 
Why is not the opinion of the less instructed 
classes a good test of the higher merits of a 
great national picture 1 The chief object sought 
in such a work is to present in the most power- 
ful and intelligible form the ideas and circum- 
stances that make up some momentous his- 
torical fact. The successful treatment of such 
a work depends, of course, to a great extent, 
upon technical ability, but still more upon those 
qualities which a painter has in common with a 
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poet, and of which a layman may judge as well 
as an artist. 

Mr. Leutze has no reason to fear that the de- 
cision of the great body of the people will be 
other than highly favorable. His picture has 
the simplicity and straightforwardness of an 
old chronicle. It tells its story in as plain and 
direct a manner as Froissart, or the Book of 
Kings. As for ourselves, we certainly never 
fully comprehended before the greatness of the 
achievement it commemorates. Nor have we 
ever seen a better proof than it aiSbrds of the 
superiority of painting over literature, in its 
power of presenting, at one view, the multitude 
of contemporaneous circumstances, which make 
up a great historical event. How tame the de- 
scriptions in Marshall and other writers appear, 
beside this canvas, so full of life and motion ! 
How much more powerful and lasting will be 
the impression made by even a brief inspection 
of it, than by a careful reading of any treatise 
or history ! It gives a body and substance to 
our ideas ; and hereafter, when we think of 
Washington, in connection with the passage of 
the Delaware, the image in our minds will be 
complete and glowing, and not that vague and 
confused one, which is all we should have gain- 
ed from books. Who can doubt, in this view of 
the case, the momentous importance of provid- 
ing a nation with great works of art, simply as 
a means of teaching its own history 1 District 
School libraries and oral instruction will do a 
great deal, but half an hour's sight of this paint- 
ing will infuse into a boy's bosom a clearer no- 
tion of the great exploit, and a more intelligent 
and durable admiration of the men who per- 
formed it, than the study of books for years. 

For the benefit of friends at a distance, we 
will attempt a particular description of this 
work, which many of them, we hope, will have 
the opportunity of seeing, as Messrs. Goupil in- 
tend to exhibit it in diflferent cities of the coun- 
try. 

Our readers will recollect that in the winter 
of 1776, the American army, reduced in num- 
bers to about three thousand men, depressed by 
defeat and exhausted by fatigue, had retreated 
before their victorious opponents, and were 
posted upon the west side of the Delaware. 
The British, under General Howe, were station- 
ed in New Jersey, about four thousand of them 
bemg distributed along the east side of the 
river, at Trenton, Bordentown, the White Horse, 
and Burlington, and the residue between the 
Delaware and the Hackensack. In the month of 
December, the continental army was reinforced, 
and Washington determined to recommence ac- 
tive operaltions. He had noticed the unprotected 
situation of the winter quarters of the British 
troops, and he contemplated the preservation of 
Philadelphia and the recovery of New Jersey, by 
sweeping, at one stroke, all the enemy's canton- 
ments on the Delaware. General Greene's divi- 
sion, with whom was the Commander-in-Chief, 
were ordered to cross the river at McKonkey's 
ferry, nine miles above Trenton, to attack that 
post. General Irvine was directed to cross with 
his division at Trenton ferry, to secure the 
bridge below the town, and prevent the retreat 
of the enemy that way. General Cadwallader 
was to pass the river at Bristol ferry, and assault 
the post at Burlington. The night of Christmas 
was selected for the execution of this daring 
scheme. It proved to be so intensely cold, and 



so much ice was made in the river, that Gene- 
rals Irvine and Cadwallader, with the latter of 
whom was the artillery, were unable to cross 
with their divisions. The Commander-in-Chief 
was more fortunate. He succeeded in crossing, 
with General Greene's command, although he 
was delayed in point of time. The result was 
the Battle of Trenton, at which one thousand 
of the enemy were taken prisoners, and a thou- 
sand stand of arms and six pieces of artillery 
captured. Of the American troops two privates 
were killed and two frozen to death, and one 
officer and three or four privates were wounded. 
According to Dr. Bancroft, from whose bio- 
graphy of Washington we have taken most of 
the preceding details, the passage of the Dela- 
ware was made before four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at which hour perfect darkness must have 
prevailed. Mr. Leutze has very exciisably de- 
parted from strict historic truth, by represent- 
ing the movement as occurring at a later hour. 
Indeed, if he had not done thus, we should have 
had no picture at all, or but a very imperfect 
one. 

The General's boat and the persons it contains 
are the principal objects in the painting. They 
fill nearly the entire foreground. In the left dis- 
tance are the other boats indistinctly seen in the 
hazy morning light. On the right, a great way 
off, and covered with snow, rise the low desolate 
hills of the Jersey shore. In the centre of the 
distance, and arresting the attention next after 
the principal group, is the broad expanse of the 
frozen De'aware, along which the eye travels for 
miles and miles, seeking in vain for something 
warm and living. We have never seen in art a 
representation of nature so gloomy and austere 
as this immense barren vista, stretching north- 
ward as far as the eye can reach, and filled with 
innumerable cakes of floating ice. One may 
almost feel the biting wind sweeping over this 
frigid waste. The aerial perspective is so well 
managed here that the impression of vastness 
and desolation is wonderfully enhanced by it, 
and the difficulty of the passage told in unmis- 
takable language. The boat is represented 
with its broadside to the spectator, and pro- 
pelled by three or four oarsmen, while a sturdy 
fellow at the bows with a pole, is pushing away 
the huge lumps of ice which obstruct its path, 
and some of which are seen floating in the open, 
green water of the foreground. Standing near 
the bows of the boat, with his right foot raised 
upon a seat, is Washington, the central and most 
conspicuous object of the composition, and upon 
which the light is chiefly concentrated. His 
head, which is in profile, is relieved against the 
brightest part of the wintery morning sky. He 
wears a military cloak, which he restrains with 
his left hand against the action of the wind, 
while his right resting upon the knee that is 
raised, holds a small reconnoitring glass. He 
is dressed in full uniform, and wears the silver- 
mounted, green-hilt.!d sword, which, we be- 
lieve, is still preserved. He looks earnestly for- 
ward towards the shore he is approaching, and 
there is in his features and attitude an expression 
of dauntless energy, and at the same time of 
ca mness and resolution and self-reliance, which 
befits the man and the occasion. It corresponds 
with our ideal of Washington, and what higher 
praise than this can we award. It is forcible 
without being extravagant, or melodramatic, or 
contradicting our belief in the dignified gravity 



of his character. Seated beside him in front, 
and grasping the gunwale of the boat with his 
right hand, the rest of his body being envelop- 
ed in a blue military cloak, is Greene, who is 
also looking intently forward towards the point 
of debarkation. Immediately behind Washington 
stands Colonel Monroe (afterwards President), 
at that time a young man of nineteen, and the 
a.id of General Greene. He is bearing the flag, the 
loose folds of which are blown out by the wind. 
In this duty he is assisted by a sturdy country- 
man in a light frock and fur cap, whose counten- 
ance seems to us one of the most sjiccessful 
portions of the picture. It was taken in part, 
we have been informed, from the features of 
Webster and Jefferson, and it seems to em- 
body the great traits that characterized the 
old Continentals, and assured the success of 
their arms. It is the grandest exhibition of 
the American type of countenance we ^ave ever 
seen. There is a certain cast of solemnity in it, 
as if it were reflecting the darkness of that 
gloomiest period of our history, to be illtiininated 
so soon, however, by the successes of Trenton 
and Princeton. We can follow in imagination that 
sturdy veteran into those fights, and witness the 
cool intrepidity with which he shared in their 
dangers. In the stem of the boat are five other 
figures, two oarsmen and three officers, one of 
the latter haying his head bandaged. The 
steersman wears a hunting shirt, and Is drawn 
with great vigor and truth to nature. The offi- 
cers are wrapped in their cloaks, and the traces 
of a slight fall of snow are seen on the exposed 
portions of their dress. There are twelve per- 
sons in the boat, all represented of the size of 
life. 

As we have said before, we think the courage 
and patriotism that prompted the passage of the 
Delaware, and the circumstances that rendered 
it so difficult an achievement, could scarcely be 
more satisfactorily represented than they have 
been by Mr. Leutze in this painting. This strik- 
ing and noble conception of the scene is the 
greatest merit of the work, while in its technical 
qualities it is deserving of great admiration. 
In composition, form, and color, it isieminently 
satisfactory, and we regret we have not left for 
ourselves sufficient space to enlarge upon these 
particulars. 

We cannot conclude our imperfect sketch 
without expressing an earnest hope that this 
work may not be permitted to remain perma- 
nently in a foreign country, or, at any rate, that 
a duplicate of it may be obtained to adorn the 
capitol at Washington. We have often had oc- 
casion in these pages to call the attention of the 
public to the i mportance of making the proposed 
enlargement of that building an occasion for the 
encouragement of High Art. The artists who 
should naturally direct public opinion on this 
point, and be most earnest in arousing attention 
to it, after a single meeting last winter, have 
entirely abandoned the subject. Is this because 
they have felt themselves unequal to the pro- 
fessional tasks which the proposed undertaking 
would have imposed upon them 1 We hope that 
Mr. Leutze's painting will stir up the people 
themselves to demand that for which the body 
of the artists seem too indolent to make any 
vigorous effort. If no other able and willing 
hands can be found to undertake the adornment 
of the Capitol, why not intrust it to Mr. Leutze 
alone 1 What more entirely reasonable and 
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proper commission can be given than to place 
the entire decoration of the new halls under Mr. 
Leutze's control, and vote a generous appropria- 
tion for the purpose, just as the King of Prussia 
has been employing Cornelius to decorate the 
great Campo Santo at Berlin, and Kaulbach for 
the galleries of the new Museum'? Why should 
second-rate powers so far excel our own great 
nation in rewarding Genius, and in appropri- 
ating its labors for public purposes 1 We feel 
we have almost a hopeless task before us, when 
we contrast the feeble encouragement of Art 
by the American Government with that which 
has adorned the modern history of foreign states 
so inferior to our own in wealth and power. 
The difficulties to be overcome in changing this 
state of things, are so numerous and important, 
and the laborers in the cause so few and scat- 
tered, that it seems almost a mockery to use 
our poor pen in its advocacy, and we are tempt- 
ed to throw it down in despair. 

Healet's Wbbstf.r. — This immense work, 
measuring 26 feet 8 inches wide by 15 feet higli, 
has been for several weeks upon exhibition in 
this city. We gave a brief account of it in our 
last number. It represents the interior of the 
Senate Chamber of the United States, as it ap- 
peared on the 26th day of January, 1830, when 
Mr. Foot's resolution respecting the sales of 
Public Lands was under consideration, and Mr. 
Webster made the most impressive speech, per- 
haps, that was ever heard in that place. The 
motive and spirit in which the work was con- 
ceived are set forth in the following extract from 
the printed description: 

A native citizen of Boston, and brought up for 
the most part at the North it will not be matter 
of surprise orcen.sure, with candid minds in any 
part of the country, that Mr. Healey, in choos- 
ing a subject of this kind, should have been at- 
tracted toward the great debate which forms the 
subject of his painting. Approaching it with 
the liberal feelings of a patriotic American ar- 
tist, he saw in it an occasion in which great con- 
stitutional principles were discussed. Remote 
himself, from the nature of his pursuits, from all 
participation in political controversy, his lean- 
ings were nevertheless, from obvious causes, to- 
ward the constitutional views of the distinguish- 
ed orator. He had painted his portrait more 
than once with great success, and conceived at 
length the idea of exerting all the resources of 
his art. in perpetuating the memory of the great 
constitutional debate, in which Mr. Webster had 
himself made his most celebrated effort, and in 
the a.ssertion of principles of transcendent im- 
portance. But while the first place was neces- 
sarily given to the great New England states- 
man Mr. Healey determined from the first to do 
full justice to his distinguished contemporaries. 
The pure and generous spirit of art is impartial. 
In all cases in which it was possible for him to 
do so, Mr. Healey lias painted the individuals in- 
troduced into the picture from life. More than 
one hundred and eleven original portraits have 
been carefully executed by him from life, for this 
work; and it will be found by friends and ac- 
quaintances, that the same con.scientious study 
which is conspicuously bestowed upon the prin- 
cipal figure has been employed in due propor- 
tion upon all the others which appear on the 
canvas. 

It will be perceived that the painting is not 
confined to the Senators present on the interest- 
ing occasion. It was one of the merits of the 
subject that its accessories combined such an 
amount of interest without involving a depart- 
ure from historical truth. On the present occa- 
sion, the floor of the Senate was thronged by a 
large number of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and of eminent persons not mem- 



bers of Congress. Of some of these, either as indi- 
viduals of political distinction, or as warm per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Webster, the artist has intro- 
duced portraits, which are in most cases painted 
from life. Nor was the subject confined to the 
sterner sex for materials of interest. The Phoe- 
nician artists, in the paintings which so power- 
fully affected the exiled prince of Troy, were en- 
abled to relieve the harsher features of the 
scenes displayed, by the representation of the 
procession of the Trojan dames and the array of 
the Amazons. In like manner, Mr. Healey was 
enabled to ornament and brighten his canvas by 
the brilliant and pleasing assemblage, which is 
sure to be witnessed in the gallery of the houses 
of Congress when a great debate is expected ; 
and which was perhaps never so distinguished 
and attractive as on the present occasion. 

It seems to us that Mr. Healey has not been 
so fortunate as Mr. Leutze in the selection of a 
subject upon which to rest his reputation. -'Ac- 
tions speak louder than words," is an old maxim, 
and the picture of an action is more impressive 
than the picture of a speech. The Passage of 
the Delaware was an outward visible act, which 
can be fully exhibited by the Art of Painting. 
The Reply of Mr. Webster to Mr. Hayne was a 
collection of words, the grandeur and force of 
which cannot be thus exhibited. All that Mr. 
Healey can do is to give us a portrait of Mr. 
Webster in the act of making a speech, and por- 
traits of a hundred or more ladles and gentle- 
men listening to him. It is rather a group of 
portraits, with an architectural background, 
than a great historical picture. Raphael's Paul 
■preaching at Athens, and certain similar works, 
cannot be cited against our position. The sim- 
ple act of preaching Christianity to a multitude 
of Pagans is sublime in itself apart from the 
words that are uttered. Again, the ancient sub- 
ject is vastly more picturesque in point of cos- 
tume than the modern. A picture addresses the 
eye as well as the mind. It depends for its ef- 
fect upon forms and colors and associations. We 
connect ideas of dignity with full robes and 
flowing beards Coats and cravats, mantillas and 
bonnets, remind us of Fashion plates and the 
Petit Cowrier des Dailies. 

If we cease to consider this picture as a great 
historical work, and regard it as a collection of 
portraits, it contains much to admire. The heads 
are capitally painted, and the pases very natural 
and easy. The artist has, indeed, been remark- 
ably successful in the arrangement of the groups 
of auditors. We seem to feel the quiet and re- 
pose that pervade the place, and may infer the 
importance of the words that are uttered by 
their effect in enchaining the silent attention of 
the whole body. It is in this, more than in any 
other part, that the work seems to approach the 
region of High Art — more in this than even in 
the representation of the orator himself. While 
the head of Webster is admirably modelled and 
colored, and most just in the expression of char- 
acter and feeling his whole figure disappoints 
us. It does not embody that force and vigor 
which its place in the composition requires, nor 
indeed as much as its original possesses. We 
know that Mr. Webster's lower limbs are some- 
what short, but this defect does not annoy us in 
the man himself as it does in the portrait. The 
artist might have taken the liberty of departing 
a little from strict measurement in a work of 
this character, and as Raphael chose to give 
size and height to St. Paul, who, according to 
his own description, was diminutive in person, 
so might Mr. Healey have added somewhat to 



Mr. Webster's length of limb, and prevented a 
sort of dwarfed appearance which now detracts 
from the power of the representation. We 
regret very much to be compelled to mention 
this drawback upon our pleasure, for critics in 
whose opinion we place great confidence have 
expressed a much more favorable opinion of the 
merits of the principal figure. 

In the disposition of light and shadow, the 
picture is extremely successful, and the color 
also being pleasing, the general effect is highly 
gratifying, if not a work in the highest depart- 
ment of Art,, it is certainly a most excellent one 
of its class, and, viewed in connection with mod- 
ern politics, it must be deeply interesting to men 
of all parties. In conclusion, we take the liberty 
of expressing the hope that Mr. Healey will be- 
fore long apply that great technical ability which 
is sufiiciently manifested in the present work, to 
the execution of another equally large subject, 
but which shall be more pictorial and artistical- 
ly interesting in its character. 

The Eve by Hiram Powers. — We had the 
privilege of being present, the other day, at the 
opening of the box containing this statue, and 
of enjoying a partial view of it. It seemed to 
us a finer work, in some respects, than the Greek 
Slave. We republish the following correct de- 
scription of it from the Tribune : 

The statue of Eve, one of the most exquisite 
productions of our gifted countryman, Hiram 
Powers, has, after many vicissitudes by sea and 
land, been safely deposited in this City. The 
statue belongs to John S. Preston, Esq., of South 
Carolina, and was shipped some two years ago 
on the Westmoreland. The vessel was wrecked 
near Carthagena. and it was reasonably feared 
that the beautiful figure was lost or ruined. A 
few months since it was recovered, and found to 
be uninjured by water, having been so stowed in 
the ship as to be completely protected. It is 
also unbroken and unmarred, after all the rough 
usage which it lias undergone. This is attribu- 
ted to the peculiar manner in which Mr. Powers 
boxes his work, leaving the statue perfectly free, 
except that the pedestal is firmly fastened at one 
end of the box, and two very thick pieces of 
plank pass over and under the body just below 
the arms, holding it perfectly secure, and dis- 
pensing with any sort of packing. The ' Eve," 
(for a glimpse of which we are indebted to the 
politeness of the firm to whom it was consigned, ) 
is a piece of work that will do honor to the al- 
ready highly-honored artist. This exquisite rep- 
resentation of the Mother of all living is of life 
size, standing with the right foot supporting the 
body, and the left resting lightly on the ground, 
holding in her right hand the apple and in her 
left two others still attached to their stems and 
leaves ; the head is slightly inclined to the right, 
and the features are of that class which denotes 
the interruption of some purpose just resolved 
upon by a sudden doubt as to the consequences. 
The Enemy is coiled around the stump, rising 
from the pedestal and around the feet of the wo- 
man, at some little distance, his head resting 
just far enough around to see the face of his vic- 
tim, and yet to keep his own visage unseen. 
The position of the statue (still in the bo.'c) 
would not allow a just inspection or appreciation 
of its beauties, so that we can only say, general- 
ly, that it appears entirely faultless, and in eve- 
ry particular a great and p^fect work. It is due 
to Mr. Powers that the public should have an 
opportunity of seeing this exquisite creation, 
and the disappointment will be very great if it 
is taken from the City without having been pub- 
licly exhibited. 

We regret to say that the expectations of the 
l)ublic in regard to the exhibition of this work 
will not be gratified. It has been repacked, and 
already, we believe, dispatched to Charleston. 
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We have had the pleasure of seeing, lately, 
another work by the distinguished sculptor of 
the Eve, a bust of the Greek Slave, reduced from 
the original, and embodying a higher degree of 
beauty, in our opinion, than the head of that cel- 
ebrated statue. It was executed for a friend of 
the artist in Cincinnati. This little gem of art 
participated with the Eve in the dangers of ship- 
wreck on the coast of Spain, escaping, however, 
with but slight injury. 

Foreign Opinions Respecting American 
Art. — The foreign journals are beginning to 
bestow some attention upon the increased in- 
terest in Art matters which is manifesting it- 
self in America. The London Arl-Journal 
for October has an article on the subject, in 
which our progress in this department is ascribed 
very justly to the several Art Union societies, 
of which the American Art-Union " is the 
most important iu its number of subscribers 
and in its operations." The writer then gives a 
particular account of our association and its 
programme for the present year. Of the en- 
gravings for the subscribers of last year he says : 

" Tlie print to which each subscriber for the 
year became entitled, is from Leslie's 'Anne 
Page, Slender and Shallow," a work well known 
in England, and engraved for the American Art- 
Union liy C. Burt, of New York, in a way that 
would do no discredit to any European Artist. 
The character of the original has been well pre- 
served throughout, and certain portions of the 
plate show masterly execution Leslie's pictures, 
from his peculiar arrangement of chiar' oscii.ro, 
require great skill on the part of an engraver to 
prevent their being translated by mere patches 
of black and white; Mr. Burt seems to have felt 
this difficulty without knowing 'well how to 
overcome it, and, consequently, his work is de- 
ficient in that balance of harmony which is in- 
dispensable to bring the whole composition to- 
gether; and in some parts the application of 
the ' burnisher' would have been useful in get- 
ing rid of a little crudity ; still, the merits of 
the print greatly outweigh its defects. 

" In addition to this print, each subscriber 
also received a copy of a work entitled 'The 
Gallery of American Art,' consisting of five en- 
gravings in line, of about ten inches by six in 
dimensions. The subjects of these are 'A 
Dream of Arcadia,' engraved by Smilie. after 
Cole; 'The Image Breaker,' engraved by A. 
Jones, after Leutze ; ' Dover Plains,' engraved 
by Smilie. after Durand; 'The New Scholar.' 
engraved by Jones, after Edmonds; and 'The 
Card Players,' engraved by C. Burt, after Wood- 
ville. Our space precludes us from critically 
examining these prints respectively; we can 
only refer to them in general terms of commen- 
dation. 

The writer then goes on to notice the Bulletin 
in a complimentary manner. 

The BuiUer, a London Weekly paper, chiefly 
devoted to architecture, has a column or two in 
almost every number appropriated to American 
Art news. 

Movements op Artists.— We find the fol- 
lowing items in the Express :— 

— Greenough has neariy completed his great 
work for the Capitol. He is now on a tour 
through Switzerland, having left Florence some 
two months ago to refresh himself after a hard 
year's labor. 

—Kellogg, the painter, has recently returned 
to Italy after an absence of four years in the 
United States. His studio is full of good things, 
chiefly from sketches made by himself during 
his travels through Egypt and Asia Minor. He 
is now engaged in making some fine paintings 
descriptive of Oriental life. 



— Hart, the Kentucky sculptor, is also at Flo- 
rence, busily engaged upon a round of ideal stu- 
dies. Kentucky may well be proud of the stone- 
mason who, rising from his humble sphere by 
the unaided force of his talents, modelled the 
best bust that has ever been made of Kentucky's 
greatest statesman. __ 

— Gait of Virginia, is also there, engaged upon 
a bust of Psyche, which has been ordered by the 
young men of his native town, in token of their 
high appreciation of his talents. His bust of 
•'Virginia" is much admired, but his Psyche 
exhil)its a decided improvement, and will add 
greatly to his reputation. 

— Ives, the sculptor, is also there, in good 
health and spirits, and, as usual, hard at work. 
— Ackers the sculptor of Portland, of whom 
we spoke the other day, is on his way thither. 
He is a man to be heard from, ere long. 

— Story, the Massachusetts sculptor, has, as 
we have already stated, returned to Italy, to re- 
sume the practice of his Art. 

— Buchanan Read, the artist and poet, spent 
the last autumn and winter at Florence, and 
during his stay painted several fine pictures. 
He is now in Paris. Among the best of his re- 
cent works is a picture entitled " Excelsior," 
founded upon Longfellow's poem. 

— Page, of New York, occupies a prominent 
position among the American artists, and has 
added to his high reputation for fine coloring by 
a number of admirable works within the last 
year. 

— Nichols has made some excellent copies from 
the old masters, and is still at work in the public 
galleries at Florence. 

— Saunders, a young artist from Mississippi, 
is making some good sketches from life, chiefly 
portraits of the fiower-girls of Florence, and 
goes to Rome, at which place his brother, also 
an artist of great merit, is United States Consul. 
— Way, of Michigan, an intelligent and pro- 
mising young artist, spent some time at Florence 
in the spring, after a visit to Rome and Naples, 
and is on his way to the United States. 

— Among the greatest attractions in Florence 
at this time, in the way of modern art, is the 
statue of -'Ruth." by Randolph Rogers, of New 
York. Nothing, it is said, can exceed the poetic 
beauty of the design, which is at once original 
and appropriate to the subject. The artist has 
seized upon a most interesting point in the 
Scriptural narrative, when Ruth is supposed to 
be rising from the field on which she has been 
gleaning in the presence of Boaz, who, attracted 
by her beauty, has appfoached the spot. The 
expression of her countenance is indescribably 
attractive ; modest, yet full of gentle confidenoe ; 
dignified, yet childlike in its innocence ; breath- 
ing the saddened spirit of a pure and fervent 
nature, which has sufi'ered yet never repined. 
The hair falls in long, natural masses over a neck 
and shoulders of exquisite form and dehcacy. 
In one hand rest a few ears of wheat, and the 
other seems timidly arrested over the scattered 
stems, as if she hesitated in the continuance of 
her task before the great Boaz. One knee is 
still upon the ground and the other slanted as 
if in the act of rising; a loo»e robe falls over 
the left shoulder, and the folds of a cincture 
cover the lower portion of the figure, leaving 
the outline distinctly and beautifully developed 
So light and graceful is the drapery, and so per- 
fectly appropriate and natural, that the wonder 
seems to be how the artist ever succeeded in 
throwing such a flowing fabric over it at all ; 
and still more, without concealing in any degree 
the exquisite beauty of the limbs and the soft 
contour of the form. This fine work of art has 
already been purchased by Mr. Dudley Selden. 
of New York, from whose well-known taste and 
liberality the public will, no doubt, derive the 
opportunity of seeing the work on its arrival in 
the United States. We hope so. 

—We regret to add to the above, that a 
friend writes us from London, that Mr. Duggan 



had been very ill in that city. He was better 
when the letter was written, but his physicians 
had forbidden him from attempting to cross the 
water for the present. 

— The Greek Slave has been on exhibition at 
Springfield, Boston, Salem, and Providence, and 
is now, we believe, at Portland, Maine. 

— We see it stated ia the London Builder, (a 
long distance to receive the news from,) that 
Mr. Elliot, the portrait painter, has recieived an 
order from a merchant in this city, but formerly 
of Syracuse, to paint $2,p00 worth of portraits, 
being twenty in number, of the fii-st settlers of 
the latter place. They are intended for one of 
its public buildings. 

The Home Book op the PiCTUREsanE. — We 
published in our last number a specimen of the 
steel engravings which illustrate this work, and 
also a general account of its contents. We have 
since seen a copy of it, although it will not be 
on sale, we believe, for several weeks. We pre- 
dict for it great popularity and success. The 
literary matter relates chiefiy to the landscape 
scenery of the country, and is able and interest- 
ing. We have been particularly pleased with 
the papers contributed by the lamented Feni- 
more Cooper and his daughter. The compari- 
son between American and European scenery by 
the former, is very honestly and intelligently 
drawn. There are articles also by Miss Field and 
Messrs. Irving, Magoon, Bayard Taylor, Willis, 
Tuckerman, Bryant, Street, and Dr. Bethnne. 
The latter's paper treats of art in the United 
States, and repeats some of the views which we 
have heard with pleasure expi-essed by him on 
former occasions. The illustrations are thirteen 
clever engravings on steel from landscapes by 
Beckwith. Talbot, Huntington. Kensett, Dnrand, 
Cropsey, Richards, Church, Weir, Gignoux, and 
Cole. They are executed by Beckwith, Halpin, 
Hunt, and Kirk, and are remarkably pleasing 
productions. The work is admirably printed on 
the finest paper, and will compare favorably with 
the bestEuropean publications. We could have 
wished there had been a little more simplicity in 
the gilding of the cover, but this is but a slight 
drawback upon the beauty of a work which is 
extremely creditable to the enterprise of Mr. 
Putnam, the publisher, and to the talents of the 
artists who have been employed upon it. 

Essays on Art by GoETHE.^-These interest- 
ing and valuable papers were translated by Mr. 
Ward, of Boston, and published by James Mun- 
roe & Co., of that city, about six years since. 
We read them at that time with great pleasure, 
and have lately been renewing our acquaintance 
with them. We wish that we might receive 
from the same pen translations of other works 
on the Philosophy of Art, a subject which has 
been treated by German writers with so much 
depth and originality. So little in this depart- 
ment of literature has been hitherto given by 
American publishers, that we think it ,our duty 
now and then to take a retrospective view and 
recommend valuable works within the reach of 
our readers that may have passed out of their 
recollection. 

Lithographic views op American Cities. — 
We have seen some very clever birds'-eye views 
of New- York, New Orleans and Havana, drawn 
upon stone by Bachman, and published by 
Gererber & Co. The multiplication of works 
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of this sort show both the increased fondness of 
the people for worits of art and the improve- 
ment in their taste. We understand that a large 
view of Niagara Falls is shortly to be added to 
the series. 

Mr. Cdmmings' Drawing Academy. — We un- 
derstand that Mr. Cummings has opened an 
Academy at No. 143 Fifth Avenue, where draw- 
ing is taught from the plaster cast and living 
model. Instruction is also given in oil painting 
and drawing in water colors, and many advan- 
tages are enjoyed by pupils which they would 
not derive from less experienced masters, or 
where the apparatus for teaching is less exten- 
sive and complete. 



POEEIGN ART AND AfiTISTS. 
New Theory op the Origin op the Medi^;- 
VAL styles op Architectore. — The Athencsum, 
contains a notice of a work by Franz Merteus 
recently published at Berlin, that takes several 
new positions in respect to the architecture of 
the middle ages. It maintains that document- 
ary notices alone will, by no means, sufiBce to 
determine the chronology of architecture — that 
they do not even take a first place among the 
grounds of a true knowledge of its history — 
that inspection and comparison of the elemen- 
tary features of style in growth and progress in 
the drawings and plans of buildings, are not 
only the first steps in the science, but they also 
supply its best grounds of ultimate cognition ; 
that the written and other records hitherto ap- 
plied to monuments still remaining, nearly all 
give, in fact, the dates of earlier constructions 
only, which have'Al together disappeared; that a 
general reconstruction of such earlier buildings 
took place during a period between the latter 
half of the eleventh and the middle of the thir- 
teenth century; that all the successive styles of 
the middle ages were created, i. e. sprung each 
from the construction of a single plastic mind 
which then formed a school, whereby the new- 
bom art was more or less developed by its vari- 
ous disciples and followers ; that Gothic archi- 
tecture, for instance, was the individual creation 
of the Abbot Suger, and the Romanesque of 
the Abbot William, and the churches of St. 
Denis and St. BtSnigne, respectively, the begin- 
nings of these two styles. 

Rp.suLTS op the Exhibition.— Since the first 
part of this number went to press we have re- 
ceived the following letter from our correspond- 
ent P, which will be found interesting : 

London, 14th October, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin. 

Sir, — At length (so far as the public are con- 
cerned) the Exhibition in Hyde Park has closed, 
and after a few more ceremonial flourishes will be 
numbered amongst the things of the past ; whe- 
ther the result will be of benefit to the nation 
which promoted it is still a mooted point, but 
that its progress has been marked by kind in- 
tercourse, that crowds of the most heterogene- 
ous complexion have daily mingled together, 
that Sclave and Hungarian, Dane and Prussian, 
Saxon and Celt, have allowed their curiosity 
and good manners to override their antipathies, 
is a matter which does not admit of question. 
I imagine that it would be very difficult for an 
observer unprejudiced in respect to the ratio of 
civilization of the difierent nations, to judge of 



this by the natural or artificial products here 
exhibited ; the food which ministers to his sus- 
tenance, comfort, and the clothing suited to the 
climate, is equally expressed by all ; and, as re- 
gards ornamentation, which, in all countries, 
has a certain barbarous character, it may well 
be doubted whether those regions which we 
deem semi-barbarous do not outrival their 
European competitors. Indeed, for a really 
barbarous display of this description of art the 
Mediaeval Court offers the greatest amount of 
material to ponder and wonder at. Here is a 
collection contributed by Christian men of the 
nineteenth century, and it is to be presumed 
with some object other than the mere revival of 
the tinsel and glitter, theexcremental trimmings 
of an age which believed in these things as a 
poor part of others which were significant 
enough and grand enough to enlist not only the 
enthusiasm of their period but that of all times 
not overlayed by bigotry or intolerance; but 
in this Brummagem collection of trumpery I 
can see nothing to admire but much to disgust. 
What has that ill-shaped bird to do with the 
dissemination of God's truth, or that distressingly 
ugly candlestick, or those brazen abominations 
of chandeliers t Yet many people meek and 
silly, and many enthusiastic and fierce, believe 
in these things — believe in the senseless amor- 
phous brass, and look upon the ill-conditioned 
trefoil as something divine. It is pleasant to 
pass through this court and to find oneself in 
that devoted to sculptures ; here one may indeed 
perceive a manifestation of thought not un- 
worthy of our own age. There is a good deal 
that is mediocre, but there is a good deal that is 
very excellent, and I must confess that I cannot 
but think the English sculpture has been over- 
ridden by the more pretentious contributions 
from other countries; in this court I find an 

Ophelia, by , Gibson's Hunter and Dog, Bell's 

Babes in the Wood, Foley's Ino and the infant 
Bacchus, some exquisite statuettes, the competi- 
tion for the Art-Union, and amongst the unselect- 
ed is an Undine, a most charming conception 
Away from this court in the transept there are 
many statues which are vindications of English 
art: that which impressed me the most is a Bea- 
trice by Hancock, a lovely woman full of thought 
ana feeling, and which I am glad to hear has 
been commissioned to be put in marble for Miss 
Burdett Coutts. Of the statues from abroad, 
an Eve by Vander Van, I believe a Swede, de- 
serves notice : he seems to have steeped his 
fancy in the study of the Venetian painters, and 
has produced a statue which Titian would have 
admired. I remain your obed'tserv't, P. 

Architecture and Photography. — To archi- 
tectural students the art of Photography will 
be invaluable, particularly since the use of glass 
plates in connection with it has been invented. 
A negative picture is taken upon these, from 
which any number of positive impressions may 
be obtained at a cheaper rate than even litho- 
graphs or wood-cuts, and infinitely more valu- 
able. No artist can attain in his copy the ac- 
curacy of these representations. The large 
lenses now are so perfectly constructed that 
there is no appreciable distortion in the pictures, 
and measurements may be made as exactly from 
them as from the original building. A Monsieur 
Eugfine Plot is publishing a series of sun-pic- 
tures called " Photographic d' Italic Monumen- 



tale," the first number of which contains six 
transcripts from the Campo Santo at Pisa, and 
the Duomo at Florence, " with a precision o 
detail and elegance of style," says a foreign 
journal, " that would create no little astonish- 
ment in the respective authors of those edifices 
could they revisit the glimpses of the moon.' 
We saw two or three works lately brought by a 
friend from Paris, which, we presume, were a 
part of this series. They exhibit certain ruins 
at Rome, and were marvels of delicate and faith- 
ful delineation. Accompanying them was a 
photograph of the Greek Slave most exquisitely 
finished. The time will soon arrive when we, 
on this side of the Atlantic, can sit in our draw- 
ing-rooms and see displayed upon our centre- 
tables the reflected images of all the great Euro- 
pean wonders in architecture and the plastic art. 
We may mention in this connection that Mr. 
Mayall, the American photographist in London, 
has been for some time engaged taking a series 
of daguerreotypes from the most striking points 
of the Great Exhibition. The AlhentBum says, 
" we can scarcely do justice in words to the 
charm of their precision in drawing and the illu- 
sion of their perspective." It is Mr. Mayall's 
intention to reproduce them by means of the 
glass process we have mentioned above, so as to 
give them to the world on paper. 

Autographs op Artists. — We find the fol- 
lowing in the Art-Journal : — 

"In the extensive and curious collection of 
autograph letters, formed by M. Donnedieu, and 
recently dispersed by auction, were several by 
artists more or less remarkable for the interest 
of their contents. The principal was a study of 
two horses' heads, powerfully sketched by Ra- . 
phael, with four lines beneath in his autograph. 
This fetched 11 guineas. A letter by Rembrandt, 
sold for 10/. ; it was addressed to the great Huy- 
gens, but with the characteristic parsimony of 
the artist, it was written on a piece of old paper, 
which had evidently been used to fold around a 
copper-plate. Three letters by Rubens, on the 
" Siege of Rochelle," containing some very severe 
remarks on the conduct of the English, sold for 
15/. 5s. 6d. Two by Paul Veronese sold for 31. 10s. 
Eight by Nicholas Poussin sold for 211. ns. A 
very interesting letter by Wren, connected with 
the building of the Monument, sold for 15/. ; 
we are sorry to say not to the City Library, 
where it undoubtedly ought to be. A large 
number by royal, noble, and celebrated person- 
ages, were contained in the series." 

The Crystal Palace in New-Yobk.— TRe 
London Morning Chronicle contains the follow- 
ing statement, which we have reason to believe 
is founded on fact, although we cannot vouch 
for its accuracy of details : 

Influenced by the marvellous success which 
has attended this great undertaking, and con- 
vinced of the benefits which must accrue to the 
citizens of the United States from an Exhibition 
of a similar character in that country, steps have 
been taken for holding a preparatory one at 
New-York in the next year. It may be remem- 
bered that some time since we published the 
circular issued by a committee of gentlemen at 
New-York on the subject of this projected 
World's Fair, and we stated that the proposition 
submitted to the various continental govern- 
ments had met with considerable approbation. 
It is not contemplated in the present instance 
to arrange for an Exhibition upon so gigantic a 
scale as the present one, but it is proposed to 
erect a capacious building upon an eligible site 
in the centre of the city of New-York, which 
has been placed at the disposal of the projec- 
tors by one of its wealthiest and most influential 
citizens. The building will be constructed of 
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iron and glass, upon a plan similar to the pre- 
sent structure in Hyde Park, and will be con- 
sidered by the government as a bonded ware- 
house. British and foreign goods will be convey- 
ed from the Thames, and from suitable ports in 
other countries, by first class vessels provided by 
the directors and managers of the undertaking. 
Upon the arrival at New-York, the goods will be 
deposited in the building without any warehous- 
ing charges, and upon their sale remittances 
will be at once made to the owners. The vari- 
ous continental governments, including those of 
Austria, Rome, Spain, and several of the Ger- 
man States, have, we are informed, given their 
assent to the proposition, and a very large pro- 
portion of the articles now exhibited in the 
foreign departments, and which may remain un- 
sold at the close, of the Exhibition, will be sent 
direct to the United States. M. Monti, and 
the other principal Italian sculptors, have agreed 
to send specimens of their productions, and 
there is every reason to believe that the patron- 
age which will be bestowed upon them, in a 
country as yet young in art, and not possessing 
many works of this kind, will be satisfactory. 
Several of the British sculptors, believing that 
this opening up of a new market for their pro- 
ductions will be beneficial to them, have also 
promised their support ; and many of the manu- 
facturers and machinists of this country, aware 
of the consequences to themselves of allowing 
their continental rivals to be alone represented 
in this Transatlantic congress of art and indus- 
try, have also stated their intention of contribut- 
ing to it. Prospectuses, setting out more fully 
and in detail the nature of the intended exhibi- 
tion, will be issued in a few days to each of the 
British exhibitors, inviting their concurrence, 
and we have no doubt that the proposal will be 
responded to in a manner satisfactory to its li- 
beral and spirited, and, we may add, highly re- 
spectable and influential projectors. 

Minor Art Items. — A medal is about to be 
struck at the Royal mint of Paris by Mr. Gay- 
rard, in commemoration of the feles recently 
given at the Hotel de Ville. 

— ^The museum of the Louvre has lately been 
enhanced by a collection of antiquities brought 
by M. Sanley from the East, among which are 
fragments of the tombs of two kings of Judea. 

— The engraving of Kaulbach's Destruction 
of Jerusalem will appear at the end of the pres- 
ent year. It is of large size, and executed by 
Wertz, of Munich. He has endeavored to unite 
the sharper character and the finer elaboration 
of the earlier artists, as of Marc Antonio, with 
the best points of later engraving in a manner 
not hitherto attained. 

— Seven cartoons are exhibited in London, as 
valuable works of Rafiaelle, which the Art-Jour- 
nal pronounces to be counterfeits. 

— A bronze statue of the Queen, seven feet in 
height, is to be erected in London at the east 
end of the newly-opened Victoria-street. 

— Mr. Lipp, a German artist, is exhibiting a 
model of the Crystal Palace. The scale of the 
original is reduced 61 times : it being 30 feet in 
length, and 7 feet in breadth. 

—Mr. B. P. Gibbon is dead justly celebrated 
for his line engraving after the works of Sir Ed- 
win Landseer. 

— A writer from Cologne states that the work 
of restoring the Cathedral there has advanced 
of late more rapidly than at any forn^r period. 
By August of next year the transept walls may 
be finished. 

—The inhabitants of SchaflFhausen have been 
inaugurating a monument in honor of their dis- 
tinguished townsman, John Van Muller.the his- 
torian. It is a colossal marble bust on a lofty 



granite pedestal, and is the work of the Swiss 
sculptor, Oechslein. 

— Mozart, the composer, was painted twice 
only from the life, and both these portraits had 
disappeared. One of them, by Tischbein, a Ger- 
man, has recently been found. 

— Three new works have been added to the 
British National Collection, by Van Eyck, Rem- 
brandt, and Backhuysen. The two first were 
purchased from the collection of Lord Middle- 
ton, the Van Eyck'for .£365, and the Rembrandt 
for upwards of .£400. 

— ^The Society of Arts in London, in order to 
extend a knowledge of drawing amongst the ar- 
tisan class, and feeling convinced that the high 
price of the necessary materials was a serious 
impediment to the attainment of that end, have 
announced their intention to give one of their 
large medals to the person who shall produce a 
box having the greatest number of the best col- 
ors, for general use, and brushes, to be sold re- 
tail for one shilling. They also announce a re- 
ward for the best and cheapest set of drawing 
instruments. They agree to take themselves, of 
the first, not less than a thousand boxes— and of 
the last not less than a hundred sets. 

—The Minister of the Interior at Paris has 
commissioned M. Duret, the sculptor, to exe- 
cute a marble statue of the late M. de Chateau- 
briand. 

— Mr. Hakewill, an English architect, has 
lately published an Essay for the purpose of 
showing that the Ark was the great archetype of 
all sacred edifices. 

— An equestrian statue of the Queen is to be 
erected at Glasgow, in commemoration of her 
visit in August, 1849. The Town Council have 
voted jESOO, and the private subscription exceeds 
£3000. 

—The Inhabitants of Noyon, in France, have 
been celebrating, with great ceremonial, the in- 
auguration of a statue to the memory of Jacques 
Sarrazin, one of the great artists, who illustrated 
the reign of Louis XIII, and who was at the 
same time painter, engraver, and sculptor. 

— It is seriously proposed to transport the 
monument known as Cleopatra's Needle from 
Egypt to London. 

— M. Cornelius has received an order for 
making the cartoon for a glass painting for the 
Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, to represent the 
coronation of the Virgin Mary. The picture will 
be 25 feet high ; but, as the huge window reaches 
a height of 80 feet by 17 of breadth, the remain- 
der of the space will be filled up by golden stars 
on a sky-blue ground. 

— A theatre has been erected at Tiflis, in the 
Caucasus, in the Arabic style, by a German ar- 
chitect, the interior being ornamented in a su- 
perior manner with the busts of Euripides, 
Shakspeare, Goethe, &c. 

— A new museum for the monuments of the 
first Christian Eras has been projected at Rome. 
We observe, by the way, that a French gentle- 
man by the name of Perret, who has been ex- 
ploring, for six years past, the Catacombs be- 
neath that city, has sold his collection to the 
French government for .£7500. They are about 
publishing his drawings, which, it is stated, are 
very curious and valuable. They extend to 360 
sheets in large folio, representing frescoes, mon- 
uments, medallion paintings on glass, lamps, va- 
ses, rings, inscriptions, &c., many of them being 
inedited. 



—We find in the Uluslraium the following cu- 
rious enumeration of the oil paintings sent to 
the recent grand Exposition at Brussels : 
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AFFAmS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Henry J. Raymond, Esq., has been elected a 
member of the Committee of Management, in 
the place of the late Philip Hone, Esq. 

We desire to remind the friends of Art and of 
the Art-Union, that the time of the annual dis- 
tribution is approaching, and those who have 
not yet subscribed for the present year should 
no longer delay doing so. There is one peculi- 
arity in the engravings of the present year that 
should commend them to the attention of all 
lover^of American Art — they are all national in 
their character. The large one, Mexican News, 
by Jones, from the picture by Woodville, rep- 
resents a scene that must have occurred in hun- 
dreds of our country villages during the late 
Mexican War — a man reading a newspaper at 
the door of an inn, which is also a post-office, to 
the crowd of loungers who usually frequent such 
places. The truth to nature, and the rich hu- 
mor of this work, will command universal admi- 
ration. Of the other engravings, Cropset's 
Harvesting is a thorough American landscape ; 
so also is Kensett's Mount Washington, which 
is such a piece as would rejoice the heart of any 
one of us if we were abroad. In the background 
of this picture is the noble peak which gives it 
its title. In the middle distance appears the 
broad sweep of the Valley of Conway, while in 
the foreground shine those peculiar white houses 
with attendant shrubbery, that are to be found 
in no other country in the world. Everybody 
has heard of Mount's Bargaining for a Horse — 
a bit of Yankee nature that will be admired by 
everybody who sees it. This is thought by many 
to be Mount's best picture, and it is being ren- 
dered with a fidelity that will make this engrav- 
ing alone worth the subscription money. Ram- 
net's Marion crossing the Pedee is a striking com- 
position, filled with figures, and showing in a 
most lively manner some of the peculiarities of 
military life at the South during the Revolution- 
ary War. Woodville's Old '76 and Young '48 
has been frequently described in these pages. 
For character and expression, it is one of the 
best works of this distinguished artist, and it 
abounds with traits of feeling that will touch 
the hearts of all who see it. This series of five 
engravings, the second part of the Gallert op 
American Art, will be by far the most interest- 
ing collection of prints ever issued in this coun- 
try ; and, together with the large engraving of 
Mexican News, ofier a greater inducement to 
subscribers than has ever previously been pre- 
sented. 
In addition to these prints, of which every 



